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AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY OF OPINION 
CONCERNING DEATH, AND THE MENTAL 
STATE INDUCED BY ITS APPROACH. 


LECTURE I. 


WHEN Madame Roland was at the foot of the guillotine, 
she requested writing materials, and the delay of her execu- 
tion for a few minutes, “ that she might record the strange 
thoughts that were rising in her mind.” Would that the 
request had been granted ! That it was dictated by vanity or 
affectation, or that it could possibly be a mere contrivance 
to obtain a few more minutes of life, are suppositions totally 
inconsistent. with the character of that pure and_noble- 
minded woman; and the thoughts of such a mind in the 
near prospect of death would have been most welcome. 
Valuable, indeed, would be the genuine thoughts and feel- 
ings of any mind of a high order contemplating the known 
close approximation of that most momentous change, and 
especially if it take place under the ordinary circumstances 
of nature. We cannot help imagining that as man ap- 
proaches the separation of his present from his. anticipated 
future being, some light from that remote region must beam 
through the gloomy portal beneath which he advances, and cast 
its lustre not only on the transition and on what is beyond, but 
on what has already passed here ; and show this world and the 
things of this world, under a new aspect and other colouring, 
approaching more closely to the reality than that in which 
they are generally contemplated. But towards anything of 
this kind, which would be a real revelation to the world on 
the subject of death, and partially of life also, we only pos- 
sess and we can only hope for, approximation. It is not a 
A 2 
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time for the use of the pen when man is anticipating for 
himself that strange change, nor are his verbal expressions 
likely to reach us in their native and genuine force. ‘Those 
by whom he is surrounded have usually their own feelings and 
emotions to occupy them—their fears or griefs, or their un- 
certain and wavering hopes: and indeed in most imstances 
in which we have minute records of the sayings of persons 
at the approach of death, the record is influenced by consi- 
derations that are almost certain to give it a partial colour- 
ing, and has been dictated under the direction of a prose- 
lyting, or a sectarian or fanatical spirit, intent on its own 
dogmas, and solicitous to find materials for their illustration 
or their glorification. Nor can we take the thoughts on 
death which have been written purposely for the public, in 
a season of health and of exertion. We cannot be secure 
that such compositions are free from the influences which 
are apt to operate even on the thoughts of those who 
have the public present to their imaginations. Even the 
most truthful writers—those on whom we can most rely, 
deriving our assurance from their mental character as exhi- 
bited in their works and their lives ;—even these will require 
more or less of allowance and of deduction to be made, 
when we refer to them for instruction concerning an unexpe- 
rienced event, the observations on which must be so imperfect, 
and the consideration of which has so much in it of remote- 
ness from the reality. 

The most authentic records of the dying are those which 
relate to death as the result of violence, and here we have in 
many cases very minute verbal narratives: but then this is 
not exactly that of which we are in search. The individual 
is here presumable to be in his ordinary condition of health 
and strength. The monitions of approaching death are to 
him external and not internal. The warning comes from an 
arbitrary power by which he is surrounded, and not from 
the impulses of nature in his own physical and mental con- 
stitution: nor perhaps can persons in these circumstances 
ever escape altogether from the suggestions of hope, or 
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realize intently in their imaginations the certainty that 
within so many days or hours their earthly existence will be 
terminated. The destruction of life, awful at all times, 
must be more than ever appalling to_the imagination when 
it is presented in a state of health and of energy, devoid of 
those common natural notices which forewarn of the ap- 
proach of death. Possibilities will suggest themselves to the 
mind of the person so situated: there will be a want of 
faith in the future fact of his approaching death: he will 
advert to the contingencies which may intervene and pre- 
vent the fiat that has gone forth against him from being 
followed up to its actual execution: he may dream that po- 
litical or social changes, or even some of those strange 
convulsions to which material nature is subject, may yet 
shake down the walls of his prison, or arrest the hand of his 
executioner. So that in all these instances there are deduc- 
tions to be made, in addition to the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion. And even when we regard death under its most 
natural circumstances, still in this case there is the failing 
which may take place of the mental powers—the obscurity 
which may gradually g sather over the mind, and which will 
prevent our possessing that which I have mentioned as so 
desirable—namely, the state of thought and feeling realized 
by an individual in the near approach of death. In the great 
majority of cases, the individual knows not that he dies, So 
much is the power of thought previously enfeebled, so much 
are his sensations dulled, that the great. change i is accom- 
plished without his bemg aware of what is goingon: and per- 
haps this is most properly called natural death. The change 
begins when the higher powers of our being fail of their full 
energy; and according to the statement—the clear and im- 
pressive statement—of the most philosophical of our physi- 
ologists, such is the natural course of things: ‘I allude to 
the description of death given by Dr. Southwood Smith, 

in his work on the Philosophy of Health, which is the most 
distinct picture of that great change, considered in its rela- 
tion to our mental and physical being, that I am acquainted 
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with. He has previously described the gradual formation 
and building up of the human being, from the physical to 
the mental. Death, he describes as the reverse of this 
process. 

“ Death when natural, is the last event of an extended 
series, of which the first that is appreciable is a change in 
the animal life, and in the noblest portion of that life. ~The 
higher faculties fail in the reverse order of their develop- 
ment ; the retrogression is the inverse of the progression, 
and the noblest creature in returning to the state of non- 
existence, retraces step by step each successive stage by 
which it reached the summit of life. 

“In the advancing series, the animal is superadded to 
the organic life; sensation, the lowest faculty of the animal 
life, precedes ratiocination, the highest. The senses called 
into play at the moment of birth soon acquire the utmost 
perfection of which they are capable; but the. intellectual 
faculties, later developed, are still later perfected, and the 
highest the latest. 

«In the descending series, the animal life fails before the 
organic, and its nobler powers decay sooner and more 
rapidly than the subordinate. First of all, the impressions 
which the organs of sense convey to the brain become less 
numerous and distinct, and consequently the material on 
which the mind operates is less abundant and perfect: but 
at the same time, the power of working vigorously with the 
material it possesses more than proportionally diminishes. 
Memory fails; analogous phenomena are less readily and 
less completely recalled by the presence of those which 
should suggest the entire train; the connecting links are 
dimly seen or wholly lost; the train itself is less vivid and 
less coherent; train succeeds train with preternatural slow- 
ness, and the consequence of these growing imperfections is 
that, at last, induction becomes unsound just as it was in 
early youth; and for the same reason, namely, because 
there is not in the mental view an adequate range of indi- 
vidual phenomena; the only difference being that the range 
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comprehended in the view of the old man is too narrow, 
because that which he had learnt he has forgotten; while 
in the youth it is too narrow, because that which it is ne- 
cessary to learn has not been acquired. 

« And with the diminution of intellectual power, the senses 
continue progressively to fail; the eye grows more dim, 
the ear more dull, the sense of smell less delicate, the sense 
of touch less acute, while the sense of taste, immediately 
subservient to the organic function of nutrition, is the last 
to diminish in intensity and correctness, and wholly fails but 
with the extinction of the life it serves. 

« But the senses are not the only servants of the brain ; 
the voluntary muscles are so equally : but these ministers to 
the master power, no longer kept in active service, the for- 
mer no longer employed to convey new, varied, and vivid 
impressions, the latter no longer employed to execute the 
commands of new, varied, and intense desires, become suc- 
cessively feebler, slower, and more uncertain in their action. 
The hand trembles, the step totters, and every movement is 
tardy and unsteady. And thus, by the loss of one intel- 
lectual faculty after another, by the obliteration of sense 
after sense, by the progressive failure of the power of volun- _ 
tary motion ; in a word, by the declining energy and the 
ultimate extinction of the animal life, man, from the state of 
niaturity, passes a second time through the stage of child- 
hood back to that of infancy; lapses even into the condition — 
of the embryo: what the foetus was, the man of extreme 
old age is; when he began to exist, he possessed only or- 
ganic life, and before he is ripe for the tomb, he returns to 
the condition of the plant. 

«« And even this merely organic existence cannot be long 
maintained. Slow may be the waste of the organic organs ; 
but they do waste, and that waste is not repaired, and con- 
sequently their functions languish, and no amount of stimu- 
lus is capable of invigorating their failing action. The 
arteries are rigid, and cannot nourish; the veins are relaxed, 
and cannot carry on the mass of blood that oppresses them ; 
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the lungs, partly choked up by the deposition of adventitious 
matter, and partly incapable of expanding and collapsing 
by reason of the feeble action of the respiratory apparatus, 
imperfectly aerate the small quantity of blood that flows 
through them; the heart, deprived of its wonted nutriment 
and stimulus, is unable to contract with the energy requisite 
to propel the vital current; the various organs, no longer 
supplied with the quantity and quality of material neces- 
sary for carrying on their respective processes, cease to act; 
the machinery stops, and this is death. 
“ And now the processes of life at an end, the body 
falls within the dominion of the powers which preside uni- 
_ versally over matter; the tie that linked all its parts toge- 
ther, holding them in union and -keeping them in action, in 
direct opposition to those powers dissolved, it feels and obeys 
the new attractions to which it has become subject; particle 
after particle that. stood in beautiful order fall from their 
place, the wonderful structures they composed melt away, 
the very substances of which those structures were built 
up are resolved into their primitive elements; these elements 
set at liberty enter into new combinations, and become 
constituent parts of new beings; those new beings in their 
turn perish; from their death springs life, and so the changes 
go on in an everlasting circle.”—Philosophy of Health, 
vol. i., pp. 68—72. 
Perfect as I take this description to be physiologically, I 
cannot regard it as perfect, nor was it intended so to be, 
morally. The impression which it is adapted to leave, 
which [I think it must leave on every mind, of a mere circling 
power of nature, a returning to the place whence it arose, 
is not the impression which is fairly derivable from the con- 
sideration of our whole being, physical and moral; for I 
regard as essential to that being—as an instinct, if I may 
so call it, of our constitution—the aspiration after a pro- 
longed or renewed existence—the hope, the all but universal 
hope, of immortality—and, combined with this expectancy, 
the moral indication in man’s being of preparation for an- 
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other condition of existence. Though not obviously in 
his physical structure, in that with which the anatomist 
has to do, there is yet, I think, in his moral being, no lack of 
prophecy of another state for faculties which here cannot be 
properly exercised upon objects with which they have as 
much correspondence as the eye with the light diffused 
through the material universe—which show themselves, for 
their full development, and for their mature and happy 
exertion, doomed yet to wait for some other condition of 
existence, and which therefore are presumption that such 
existence belongs to human destiny. 

There are insects which change their mode of being— 
which, from crawling on the earth, or on the leaves of the 
plant, fly inthe air, and derive their nutriment and their 
sensations from a very different sphere of existence. In 
these there is a previous provision, and the anatomist, when 
he dissects the crawling insect, finds in it the germ of those 
wings which shall support its flight after it has undergone 
its transformation. ‘There is nothing analogous in man’s 
physical being; but there is in his moral. There are semi- 
latent powers—there are imperfectly expanded faculties— 
there are thoughts, feelings, passions, desires, aspirations, 
which to his moral existence are what. the embryo wings of 
the chrysalis are to its physical being, and which form a 
strong analogical argument, a sound moral presumption, that 
future and higher existence belongs to his nature, and to the 
design of his Creator. And it is not merely in what we see 
externally—not merely in what the knife of the anatomist 
may lay bare in the human form, and demonstrate of death as 
a physical change; but in the effects of its anticipated 
approach on his mind ; in man’s apprehensions as stimulated 
by the contemplation; in what he feels and thinks, the 
mode of his mind, in the contemplation of death, and of the 
influences of death upon his present and his future existence, 
that we would look for illustration of death itself. 

It is evident that men’s state of mind in reference to this 
subject must be largely wrought upon by their theological 
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opinions. That religion which only inculcates a Divine 
Providence in this world—that religion which contemplates 
continued. being, subjecting it to a future judgment, and 
to an eternal partition of the good and the wicked—or that 
religion which looks simply forward to prolonged con- 
sciousness through some new and untried state of being—or 
that which contemplates an absorption in the infinite spirit, 
the soul of the universe: these or what other diversities 
religion may admit of, negative or positive, in relation to 
futurity, must all have their action upon men’s state of 
-mind, and must colour it differently. 

But it is not merely religious opinion by which man is 
influenced in the prospect of death; various other causes 
combine to act upon him, and their influence cannot be dis- 
regarded. The circumstance of publicity, as we have 
already remarked, must strongly affect his mind. Man, 
dying in the full view of his fellow-creatures, must. be acted 
upon by the consciousness of their presence. He must feel 
the power of opinion—the stimulus, perhaps, of reputation, 
keeping down emotions that would else rise to utterance, and 
frequently suggesting thoughts that would not otherwise 
enter his mind, or giving them an undue and unnatural 
predominance. Such is the death of the soldier on the 
battle-field, when 

“ Fame is there to say who bleeds, 
And honour’s eye on daring deeds.” 

The manners and customs of nations very much affect the 
mode in which individuals contemplate death. There are 
regions in which life is considered habitually as a mere 
trifle, compared with the preciousness attached to it in other 
regions. ‘The Hindoos are remarkable fer thinking little 
of it. The American Indians sacrifice it, chanting their 
death-song amid tortures, and in a state of high exultation. 
Different occupations lead men to regard death with more 
or less of apprehension, and sometimes extinguish that 
apprehension altogether, and leave their minds at liberty 
to contemplate particular arrangements as to the mode in 
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which it may cause them the least physical pain. Whena 
ship is on fire, the veteran soldier or sailor quietly seats 
himself on the powder-magazine, that he and the vessel may 
explode together. ‘The diseases by which persons are af- 
fected colour their thoughts. They give in some instances 
a tinge of gloom, whilst in others they excite cheerfulness. 
The temperament, physical and mental of the individual, 
must needs have its mighty influence in this case as in all 
others; nor is it unaffected by the circumstance, whether in 
youth, in maturity, or in old age, man is called to combat 
what is deemed the great enemy. 

Bearing in mind these great influences, it is my purpose 
to endeavour to trace, more in the historical than any other 
order, the thoughts and feelings of individuals in relation to. 
death, so far as we can gather them from such of the dif- 
ferent records which remain as may suggest themselves to 
my recollection in the course of these lectures : and the first 
that naturally calls for our attention is death as it is thus 
presented to us in the records of the ancient Hebrews. And 
here we are struck by a remarkable peculiarity—I mean, 
the general ignorance or non-reception by the Jewish people, 
through the early period of their history, of the doctrine of 
a future state. We find a'deeper and a more continuous 
blank in reference to that great and common hope in their 
history than we do in the records perhaps of any other people 
whatever. Their knowledge of a future state has sometimes: 
been asserted by theologians, and the assertion supported by 
various ingenious inferences: but the broad facts of their 
history are conclusive in reference to the whole period before 
the captivity in Babylon, against its being generally enter- 
tained. Bishop Warburton gives an able summary of this 
negative evidence, in his celebrated work on the Divine 
Legation of Moses. 

« As Moses did not teach, yea, forebore to teach hay doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments, so neither 
had the ancient Jews, that is to say, the body of the people, 
any knowledge of it. ‘The proof is striking, and searce to be 
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resisted by any party or profession, but that of the system- 
maker. The Bible contains a very circumstantial account of 
this people, from the time of Moses to the great captivity ; 
not only the history of public occurrences, but the lives of pri- 
vate persons of both sexes, and of all ages, conditions, cha- 
racters, and complexions; in the adventures of virgins, 
matrons, kings, soldiers, scholars, parents, merchants, and 
husbandmen. They are given too in every circumstance of 
life ; captive, victorious, in sickness, and in health; in full 
security, and amidst impending dangers; plunged in civil 
business, or retired and sequestered in the service of religion. 
Together with their story, we have their compositions like- 


_ wise: in one place we hear their triumphal, in another their 


penitential strains. Here we have their exultations for 
blessings received ; there, their deprecations of evil appre- 
hended: here, they urge their moral precepts to their con- 
temporaries; and there again, they treasure up their pro- 
phecies and predictions for the use of posterity ; and on 
each denounce the threatenings and promises of Heaven. 
Yet in none of these different circumstances of life, in none 
of these various casts of composition, do we ever find them 
acting on the motives, or influenced by the prospect, of a 
future state ; or indeed expressing the least hopes or fears, 
or even common curiosity, respecting it; but everything 
they do or say respects the present life only; the good and 
ill of which are the sole objects of their pursuits and aver- 
sions.” 

And what renders them a more curious object of contem- 
plation is, that in this connexion with the absence of the usual 
anticipations of a future life, there was the presence of a strong 
conviction ofa superintending, a national, a particular Provi- 
dence. The doctrine that there is a God that reigneth in the 
earth, and who doeth his will among the children of men, 
was deeply inwrought into the moral being of the ancient 
Israelites. ‘They continually bore this in mind—they applied 
it to everything which passed of good and evil before them-— 
to everything which they hoped or feared. It was referred 
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to continually whatever they thought or did, and it forms a 
remarkable peculiarity in connexion with their non-antici- 
pation of immortality. * They had, in combination also 
with both these, the strong attachment which arose from 
their being not merely a nation, but a separated race, the 
descendants of the same parents, and brethren in a sense 
more peculiar than that which generally belongs to the 
nations of the earth. As a specimen of the combination of 
these general views in an individual, we may refer to the 
death of the patriarch Jacob. In the last chapter but one 
of the book of Genesis, we find that when his end was be- 
lieved to be approaching, his descendants were called around 
him, and when they were gathered together, he pronounced 
his blessing upon them, deemed and received as prophetical 
by those to whom it was addressed. Having finished his 
blessing, he thus proceeds :—“I am to be gathered unto my 
people; bury me with my fathers, in the cave that is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite ; in the cave that is in the field of 
Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the land of Canaan, 
which Abraham bought with the field of Ephron the 
Hittite, for a possession of a burying-place. There they 
buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried Isaac 
and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah. The pur- 
chase of the field and. of the cave that is therein was from 
the children of Heth. And when Jacob had made an end 
of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet into the 
bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his 
people.” 

We see here, though but briefly glanced at, the different 
feelings which I have been describing. We behold the 
Patriarch’s recognition of a superintending Providence. We 
find him making no allusion to a continued individual 
existence, but his associations are with the past—his attrac- 
tion is towards the grave of his father, and of those dear to 
him—his soul seems longing to be in a state of unconscious 
peace with them, and to regain something of unity with 
them, by mouldering together in the grave. ‘T’he death of 
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his son Joseph, mentioned in the next chapter, is chiefly 
noticeable by rendering more prominent his confidence in 
an overruling Providence. “ God will surely visit you, and 
bring you out of this land, unto the land which he sware to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.’ And he died adjuring 
them not to bury him, but preserve his bones, that they 
might be carried up with them, and thus enter on an un- 
conscious possession of the land of promise. 

When modern Christians are disposed to be censorious, 
as modern Christians sometimes are, on those who hold not 
the like faith with themselves, for their want of the great 
death-hope of which Christianity boasts ;—when they point 
to the non-anticipating bed of the dying unbeliever, and 
without regard for a life which may have been irreproach- 
able, utter expressions of stern condemnation ;—let it be 
remembered that such were the deaths of the patriarchs of 
humanity—of the fathers of nations—of the oldest members 
of that church which in most theologies is identified with the 
Christian church—of those who are believed to have gone 
first into the kingdom of heaven, and to sit down with 
whom is one of the common descriptions of Paradise. Thus 
bounded were their views—and the futurity that presented 
itself to their minds was a futurity to be realized by their 
descendants, or their fellow-creatures, in this our world. 
And if it be said that circumstances are different in this 
particular, that those against whom such censures_ are 
directed live at a time when the doctrine of immortality is 
known, when the hope of immortality is cherished,—let it 
not be hastily assumed that no doctrine of immortality had 
been taught in the time of the patriarchs, or that no hope 
of immortality had been cherished even in those remote, 
and early, and comparatively barbarous times ;—for the 
truth is, that the doctrine had been previously taught—that 
the hope was then cherished ; and already in Egypt had the 
notion of the metempsychosis and its dogmas, sent the spirit 
of man after its departure from the body through different 
states of animal existence for purification, until it might be 
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prepared for-re-absorption in the infinite and everlasting 
Spirit. The fact of the existence of such a doctrine is re- 
peatedly asserted by writers who have endeavoured to throw 
upon this subject all the light which they could possibly 
accumulate. Dr. Russell, in his “‘ Connexion of Sacred and 
Profane History,” remarks on the patriarchal time that— 
« If any connexion is to be traced between the funeral care 
of the Egyptians, and their belief in the separate existence 
of the soul, there cannot be any doubt, that, before the days 
of the patriarch Joseph, the philosophers of the Nile culti- 
vated the doctrine of immortality. ‘That such a connexion 
did subsist, is confirmed by a remark of Diodorus Siculus, 
concerning the inhabitants of Memphis, and of the adjacent 
country. These people, he assures us, regarded the term of 
human life as bounded by very narrow limits, and therefore 
manifested the greatest anxiety to leave behind them a 
high reputation for virtue. On this principle they called the 
dwellings of the living by the name of tents, because they 
were to occupy them only a very short time; whereas they 
denominated the sepulchres of the dead eternal mansions, 
because they were to pass an infinite age with the gods 
below. For the same reason they were little solicitous about 
the structure of their houses ; whilst upon their tombs they 
lavished the utmost care and expense.”—Vol. i. p. 310. 

The same writer remarks in another place—< That the 
learned orders, among the Egyptians in the days of Moses, 
held the tenet of the soul’s immortality is rendered more 
than probable, not only by their usages respecting the treat- 
ment of dead bodies, which had a distinct reference to a 
future life, but also by the opinions on that subject which 
prevailed among them at the early period, when they were 
first visited by the Greek philosophers. ‘The oldest writers 
in Greece record it as an unquestionable tradition, that the 
Egyptians were the first who taught the imperishable nature 
of the human spirit. But it is equally clear that the priests 
of On, and of the other religious schools which flourished in 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, joined with the doctrine now 
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stated other speculations, which rendered -it altogether 
unfit to be used as a sanction for the great system of divine 
and moral legislation, which Moses was commissioned to 
establish among the peculiar people of Jehovah. 

“The wise men of Egypt, there is great reason to believe, 
thought with their brethren of the remoter East, that the 
soul of man was doomed to enjoy its highest and most desi- 
rable beatitude in its re-union with the Divine Spirit ; from 
which during its abode upon earth, and in the various forms 
through which it had to pass, it was painfully and reluc- 
tantly separated. The tenet of the metempsychosis was 
necessarily ingrafted upon the doctrine of absorption; for it 
soon became manifest that the lives of most men were not 
sufficiently pure to justify the expectation of an immediate 
enjoyment of celestial happiness in the bosom of the Most 
Holy. It appeared necessary that the contaminated soul 
should undergo a process, which might at once inspire a 
hatred of sin and wash away its defilements. The purified 
spirit was at length to return to its original body; the 
mortal term allotted to which it would then be enabled to 
spend in loving good and abstaining from evil, and would 
thus become prepared for its ultimate bliss, as a part of the 
great soul of the world.’’—Vol. i. p. 30. 

But although this doctrine, taught by others but not in- 
cluded in their own religion, had no distinct and direct. in- 
fluence over the minds of the ancient Hebrews, we yet find 
indications of it in the very fondness which drew them towards 
the sepulchres of their fathers, led them to seek for a 
re-union in death with the object of their affections, and, 
as they had not a futurity to anticipate personally, brought 
vividly and strongly before their minds the temporal destiny 
of their descendants. These were all, as it were, blind 
gropings after the idea of a continuous being-——gropings 
which, of themselves, show the principle at work to which 
we owe the hope, and from which we derive so much of the 
proof. Still it is certain that, till the time when the Phari- 
sees became the predominant sect in Judea, the Jewish 
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orthodoxy did not include the doctrine of a future life. 
But the uncertainty, the doubt, the separation of the mind 
from such a doctrine was not to be borne; there was always 
uneasiness under it — uneasiness felt alike by the wise and 
the vulgar of that people, through many successive genera- 
tions. There are distinct indications of this in their addicted- 
ness to witchcraft and necromancy, which promised for them 
some communication with another world—which professed 
even to call the dead from their graves and elicit oracles from 
their mouths. There are indications of it in the notion 
which they entertained of Hades, of the invisible state of 
the dead, which at length became popular. In Judea, and 
in the time of the Prophets, this was the prevailing notion 
of a future state, and it endured till the time of Christ—a 
doctrine remarkably obscured by translation, and shewing 
how much the theological bias of a translator may do in 
suppressing, unconsciously perhaps, that which is essential 
to a complete view of the opinions whose records he is 
offering in another language. The Jewish term Sheol, 
which corresponds with the Greek Hades, instead of being 
preserved as it should, being a word which can have no 
perfect correspondence in our language, is sometimes ren- 
dered “ Hell,” and sometimes “Grave.” The indentity is, 
therefore, not presented to us as we read the pages of the 
English Bible, and the notion itself is obliterated, neither 
one nor the other designating that which the Hebrews meant 
by their term Sheol. By “ Hell” we commonly understand 
the place of torment; by “ Grave,” that spot of earth to 
which the dead body is committed. The original of these 
two words, in a great variety of cases where they occur, 
meant neither one nor the other, but a supposed immense 
cavern, occupying the centre of the earth, to which departed 
what survived alike of the righteous and the wicked here ; 
where they were to be found with the implements of their 
human avocations—the sovereign with his sceptre, and the 
soldier with his sword; and the different modes of existence, 
joyous or miserable, were supposed to inflict some retribu- 
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tion on them for their conduct during life. It is the state 
to which the Prophet Isaiah refers in his triumphal ode on 
the downfall of the Babylonian monarch. He describes 
his descent not into, literally, the earthly grave, nor into the 
hell of modern theology, but his descent to the Hades— 
the receptacle and abode of the spirits of the dead. I read 
from the translation of Bishop Lowth, who. has retained the 
term “ Hades,”— 

«* Hades from beneath is moved because of thee, to meet 
thee at thy coming: i 

« He rouseth for thee the mighty dead, all the great 
chiefs of the earth ; 

«“ He maketh ta rise up from their thrones, ay the kings 
of the nations. 

« All of them shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee: 

« Art thou, even thou, too, become weak as we? Art 
thou made like unto us ?. 

“Is, then, thy pride brought down to oe grave; the 
sound of thy sprightly instruments ? 

“Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth-worm 
thy covering ? 

“ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning !” 

Here it is evidently not a state of torment, but in the 
assembly of the shades of departed monarchs—monarchs 
of all the nations of the earth—that the Babylonian tyrant 
is received with acclamations. And thus. when Ezekiel is 
denouncing tremendous calamities, utter desolation, and de- 
struction on the Egyptian monarch and the different tribes 
allied with him, he represents them all as about to be swept 
away from the face of the earth, and to descend (those legions 
of warriors) into this receptacle of the departed—into Hades. 
«Son of man, wail for the multitude of Egypt, and cast 
them down, even her, and the daughters of the famous na- 
tions, unto the nether parts of the earth, with them that go 
down into the pit, &c.”—Ezekiel, xxxii., 18—31. 

And thus does he enumerate, one after another, the na- 
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tions, tribes, and people, the legions and armies, that had 
gone down into this immense abyss where was congregated 
whatever remained of human life in all its boundless di- 
versities. This is the “ Hell” to which the Psalmist refers 
in his description of the universal presence of the Deity— 
«Tf I ascend into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed 
in hell (Hades, Sheol), behold, thou art there” also. This 
is the scene which is adopted for the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. They are both in “ Hell,” or « Hades,” 
in the state of the departed; they are in sight of each other, 
though there is a gulf between them—there, in “ Hades,” 
the rich man lifting up his eyes in torment—there, in 
“ Hades,” Lazarus in the bosom of Abraham, enjoying the 
bliss of the righteous. This was the notion, with all its 
incongruities, in which the common mind found refuge— 
by the adoption of which it showed that it could not bear 
to look death in the face—to see one generation passing 
away after another—without finding some outlet for the 
aspirations of the human soul or its strong desires of con- 
tinued being and consciousness. And while the vulgar mind 
thus struggled and strenuously contended against the notion 
of annihilation, the wise had their struggles too, and im- 
pressive records remain to us—two impressive records of the 
way in which they did their part in this human conflict. 
One of these is the book of Job—the other the book of 
Ecclesiastes. In the book of Job the great difficulty with 
which the writer contends is the unequal distribution of 
good and evil in this life—their want of reference to moral 
character. ‘This topic he pursues through the extraordinary 
scene of his Introduction ; the accumulation of calamity on 
the head of the most righteous man, as Job is described to be ; 
the repreaches consequently brought on him from his friends, 
who inferred his iniquity from his suffering; the energetic 
protests which he uttered against their unjust conclusion, 
and the manner in which the Divine interposition is repre- 
sented as closing the controversy. But the book of Job does 
not show us a mind arriving by this process at the doctrine 
BQ 
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of futurity. However some passages may be construed as 
allusive to that state—whatever may be inferred by theo- 
logians subjecting sentences to the strictest verbal analysis 
of criticism—the spirit of the book certainly conveys no 
such conception. Its tendency is to silence remonstrance, 
not to solve the difficulty. Indeed, by the speech ascribed 
to the Deity, and the temporal happiness of the catas- 
trophe, the writer seems to give up the contest. His moral 
is the submission of the mind to the mystery which it can- 
not pierce, but yet against which it is impelled from time 
to time to combat with all its powers to its own wounding. 
It is hushed by the authority which claimes the right to de- 
cree all things, and whose decrees are received by a submis- 
sive faith that advances to the bounds of sublimity when it 
- declares “ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
The author of the book of Ecclesiastes was of a far more 
comprehensive soul. His difficulties did not relate merely 
to the distribution of external things—to the common pros- 
perity and calamities of life; but to the whole state and 
being of man upon the earth. The mystery to him was 
in man’s destiny; presenting itself in much the same 
colours whether he took it at its best or at its worst; and 
his spiritual autobiography under this pressure—under the 
sense of intense gloom which brooded over the whole 
system of being—is perhaps the sublimest effusion of the 
kind upon record. There is an appalling grandeur in his 
reiterated exclamation, “All is vanity; vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity ;” and in his amplified descriptions of the 
thoughts, spirit, and being of man, the elements of material 
nature, and every work of God, as borne along, like planets 
and stars by the vortices of the old astronomy, in that uni- 
versal whirl of vanity. Glimpses of immortality sometimes 
beam fitfully upon the scene, and then again rise clouds of 
foreboding, and overspread it with a darkness that is pal- 
pable. He demands, “ Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth upward?” and yet he would know. The mere autho- 
rity that silenced the patriarch could not quiet his thoughts, 
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nor the shadowy Hades, for which the people looked, satisfy 
his mental vision. He, no more than they, could solve the 
mystery ; but he could, and did, feel much more intensely 
what a mystery it was. Mighty must be the workings 
of a spirit that could produce the language of the book of 
Ecclesiastes; and its most sceptical passages—its deep- 
est and its darkest gloom—are, by their very depth, by 
the very power of their dubiety, evidences of faculties and a 
capacity which could only have their ‘proper destiny in the 
expansion of immortality. ‘The immortality of the soul is 
in the book; but it is there, as the soul is in nature, in- 
visibly. 

And thus fared it with the Israelites—with their wise and 
their vulgar—with their sainted men and with their trans- 
gressors. ‘Thus fared it with them until their promised 
Messiah came. He was the futurity to which the nation 
had long been taught by its priests and prophets to look ; 
and when at length there was reason to believe he was born, 
his advent itself was a nunc dimittis to the holy men who 
had waited and longed for the redemption of Israel ; and 
though they knew not what revelation was to dawn on the 
world, they exclaimed, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
And then, when the proper time arrived, he went forth in ° 
their towns and villages, teaching even babes to lisp the 
language of heavenly wisdom; and he instructed the mind 
of his disciple through the heart of his disciple, leading 
him to his brother man and to his Father God. Having 
inculcated spiritual worship and spiritual hopes and antici- 
pations, at length he confronted death—death, the mys- 
terious and gloomy, in the power of a simple and cheerful 
faith. He united in his last suffering the strength of indivi- 
dual affection, with the expansion of general benevolence— 
the recollection of the past with the hope of the future—the 
exercise of commiseration towards guilt with that of com- 
placency in goodness—and all that belonged to earth with 
all that is anticipated of heaven; and his death became the 
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pattern of dying for his followers in all future ages; and it 
constituted an era in the history of death, by inspiring the 
practical and popular, the living and influential hope of 
immortality. 


LECTURE IL. 


WE pass now from the ancient Hebrews to the Heathen 
world, and especially to the Greeks, amongst whom we find 
emotions and thoughts relative to death taking a very dif- 
ferent and contrasted form. 

Death has always been a mystery to the human mind, 
and to common minds a cause of apprehension; but the 

deepest dread that death has ever excited, is to be found, 
“not in the ignorance of antiquity—not amongst the absurdi- 
ties of idolatry—but in connexion with some forms or modes 
of Christianity. Never were there known, I believe, in anti- 
quity, such fearful apprehensions, such racking agonies, as 
have been experienced by devout Christians, according to 
their notions of Christianity, in modern times, and with what 
they deem, and what is, in some respects, the far superior 
light which they enjoy. 

I shall not now discuss the claims of these modes and 
forms of Christianity. I only advert to this fact in rela- 
tion to them—if they have taken away one sting from death, 
they have imparted another, and of tenfold venom. In the 
dogmas so often called Christian, of a vindictive God—of a 
future state of eternal torment—and of the mysterious and 
fearful mode of escape from this torment, ever attended as it 
is with a considerable degree of uncertainty as to the evidence 
of its application to the individual : in these have been found 
a source of anxieties unknown to the human race through a 
large period of its history. Jt may be said, indeed, that 
with the bane came the antidote—that with these apprehen- 
sions and fears came conviction, strong conviction, hopes and 
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triumphs, expressions of gladness and of victory which were 
equally unprecedented. It may be so; but I confess the 
character of that triumph seems scarcely to my mind appro- 
priate to the occasion, or a full redemption from the pain 
which one cannot but feel at the contemplation of the 
opinions, and of the effect of the dogmas to which I have 
just adverted. 

Not. thus was it in antiquity. It is scarcely worth while 
to advert to the different modes of oriental thought in an- 
cient times, or to suffer our minds to dwell upon them, before 
we come to that greater development of intellect which took 
place in Greece. The chief characteristic distinctions that 
we find in relation to death amongst oriental nations were, 
their notion of a Theocracy—of a Theocracy exercising its 
retribution in this world, by conferring temporal good or the 
infliction of temporal calamity: the reverie of. metempys- 
chosis; the notion of the transmigration of the human spirit 
in connexion with the forms of the brute creation, until after 
certain changes and purifications it at length again took pos- 
session, of the human form: and a sort of rude retributory 
ane as to futurity, where virtue and vice, according to 
the then notions of each, were to meet with something like 
the bestowment of rewards and the infliction of punish- 
ment. . 

These views appear—with the exception of the first, per- 
haps, which tended to make men formal, technical, sacrificial 
in their religion—to have had comparatively little effect on 
the feelings even of the speculative men by whom they were 
entertained and taught, or-on those who professionally en- 
forced them in the exercise of.priestly functions. On the 
great mass of the community they seem to have been almost 
wholly inoperative, and other influences, described in the 
last lecture, as affecting the mode in which men meet death, 
were left to their entire and undisturbed operation. ‘The 
soldier encountered it with that heedlessness which is the 
concomitant of passion when roused by the stimulus of con- 


flict. ‘The heat of their climate, when attended by debility 
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and sickness, sunk them into comparative indifference, and 
they melted away, as it were, into death; or they took it 
complacently in the mortal bath to which they attached so 
much of sacredness on the banks of the Nile or the Ganges. 
Slaves bowed to this as to another evil, like so many evils 
the infliction of which it was their destiny to bear, and to 
which their spirits were humbled: while their monarchs 
endeavoured to exhibit the plenitude of their power even in 
this particular, that while death hovered over them they 
withstood it as long as the skill of their physicians or the 
rites of the magi could enable them to sustain the struggle. 
And so life and death alternated like the regular revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, or like the almost equally unchang- 
ing habits of those eastern countries. 

Greece was the focus into which all of good and grand 
that the earth had previously generated seemed destined to 
~ flow. Thither they came, the mythologies of earlier anti- 
quity, to be rendered more poetical and vital. Thither 
they came, the speculations, the philosophical speculations of 
remoter antiquity, to be rendered more cohesive, logical, and 
rational. ‘Thither they came, even the traditions and reve- 
lations of remoter antiquity, found in some form or other 
with their eternal principles and their simple maxims, com- 
bined with what the Greeks produced of their own, or his- 
tory had accumulated from other sources. Thither came 
the arts to be raised from their rudeness—to be rendered 
imaginative, and beautiful, and impressive—and to gain that 
development on which the world has ever since gazed with 
astonishment. All seemed to flow there, and there to assume 
a new form, more impressive and more divine. 

This supremacy may be traced perhaps to something in 
the original and physical organization of this race of men— 
something which better adapted them to receive impressions 
by the outward senses—to estimate these impressions more 
highly, to see their truth more keenly, to feel their beauty 
more powerfully, and to combine them with greater versa- 
tility and skill, in the creations of imagination. Something 
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is to be ascribed to the geniality of their lovely climate—to 
the influence which the heavenly bodies, and the beautiful 
forms of earth and of ocean, exercised upon the senses, and 
through them upon the soul, when they were contemplated 
through the transparent medium of their delicate atmos- 
phere. Much more is to be traced to their democratic 
form of government, to their realization of civil liberty on 
its broadest principle and in its amplest extent—they being 
more entirely a self-governed people, without the intervens 
tion even of representation, than the world has seen before 
or since. Much is to be ascribed to their comparative free- 
dom from toil, to their being at leisure to spend their lives 
in seeking or telling some new thing, or cultivating some- 
thing rude into a higher degree of refinement and a greater 
capacity of ministering to pleasure—a leisure the worth of 
which, however, we cannot advert to without the recollection 
that it was obtained by the toil of slaves. ‘The rapid de- 
velopment of the arts, the encouragement afforded to the 
arts by their poetical mythology and social habits, the prin- 
ciple of the love of fame so strongly cherished among 
them and brought home to their bosoms; and in conse- 
quence of all these, and re-acting on them as a mighty cause, 
the putting forth of intellectual power—the freedom of 
thought and speculation which knew no restriction, and the 
generation of great minds that knew how to appreciate 
and exercise that freedom—these were what made Greece 
so glorious, and render it still «a watchword in the earth.” 
And what thought they of death, and how did they meet 
it? They did not fear death. As I have already said, I 
believe we can find no trace in their history of the intense 
apprehension and agony, of the bitterness of an affrighted 
spirit, trembling before an inexorable Deity, which has been 
experienced by many a good, though, as we apprehend, not 
enlightened Christian. They did not fear death, but as- 
suredly they did not covet, they did not like it. They loved 
life; they prized it; although they were not cowards when 
they found that it must be parted with: and they dealt with 
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death according to that mode of moral being which was 
produced by the intellectual and artistical advantages just 
enumerated, and ina manner analogous to that in which 
these advantages led them to deal with all things else of a 
sombre and mysterious character. ‘They avoided its very 
name, and described it by varied circumlocutions : they 
called it sleep, or implied that a man was dead by asserting 
that he had lived. They surrounded it with quaint and: 
graceful fancies. It was the post of affection to watch by the 
expiring individual, to receive his parting breath—the 
breathing forth of his spirit, of his soul. The corpse was 
bathed in oil and crowned with flowers. ‘The honey-cake 
was put into its hand, and coin into its mouth, that it might 
not be molested by the watch-dog of the gates of Hades, 
nor delayed by the ferryman of the river of oblivion. As it 
was borne to the grave, the melody of flutes modulated the 
wailing of mourners ; it was burnt on piles that were redolent 
of aromatic fragrance; the ashes were collected in those 
graceful vases on which the eye yet delights to look for 
the beauty of their forms, even though they contain the 
ashes of the dead. When either the corpse or the urn con- 
taining the ashes was buried, a pillar or statue marked 
the spot, flowers grew around, and the sacrifice and the ban- 
quet concluded the day of separation. 

Even in their executions we find often a refinement in 
the mode; and in the sufferer an intensity of vitality, up to 
the very last moment, and of enjoyment, which makes the 
modern means of accomplishing the same purpose appear 
very hideous and barbarous. Death, by drinking hemlock, 
seemed almost voluntary on the part of the condemned. 
Though legal justice held its course ; the political enemy fell 
as a political enemy falls in modern times ; and efforts against 
existing authorities were treated as treason has ever been 
treated, yet often to the last his accustomed modes of grati- 
fication were allowed, and the intercourse of his friends; and 
not uncommonly on the day of execution the banquet was 
set forth as usual, the social feast was enjoyed, the wine-cup 
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and harp were passed round, and perfumes and fruits were 
there, and all that could gladden the senses and stimulate 
enjoyment, and sustain the animal spirits to their wonted 
pitch of luxuriant life in that luxuriant region ; till at length 
the moment arrived, the hemlock was called for and quaffed, 
and the condemned sunk to his last sleep. 

As there was very much in their modes of existence to 
make them love life—as, with the exception of the slaves, 
there was perhaps a greater mass of enjoyment in propor- 
tion to the number of human beings (and I include high 
intellectual enjoyment in that sense of the word) in ancient 
Greece than has ever been realized under any other form of 
government or condition of political existence—as every- 
thing concurred to make them love life, there was little in 
their notion of futurity to make that an object of desire. I 
have already described the Hades of the ancient Hebrews, 
their subterranean world, that invisible region whither the 
spirits of the departed went—where they were found, the 
monarchs of the earth,—who rose from their thrones to 
greet the coming of the King of Babylon amongst them,— 
and where the rich man and Lazarus are represented by Christ 
as the one in torment and the other in Abraham’s bosom. 
This Hades was identical originally with that of the Greeks, 
and represented not unfairly or imperfectly the popular an- 
ticipation of futurity. But the popular doctrine of futurity 
did not make it a popular futurity. ‘Their conception of 
the soul seems to have been that of a shadowy remain 
of man without any of his real vitality—in which there 
was not the flowing blood, or the beating heart, or the think- 
ing brain, or the energetic hand ;—a mere image, a phan- | 
tasma, having its consciousness and something of recollec- 
tion and feeling, but all faint and cold; and from which, 
and the dreary region of its abode, they were disposed to 
turn with an instinctive shudder, the more so for their 
appreciation of the vitality in which they existed. This is 
the account we find in their oldest poets; and Homer, 
in the Odyssey, makes Achilles tell Ulysses, that he had 
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rather be a very swineherd in this our world, toiling under 
its bright sun, than wander in the Elysian Fields. They 
had no great desire after Elysium, nor had they any parti- 
cular dread of going to Tartarus. Their punishments in a 
supposed future world were chiefly inflicted for impiety to- 
wards their gods; and as those who committed such acts of 
impiety had not sufficient faith to bring the apprehension of 
punishment home to their consciences, and as those who had 
the faith did not commit the impieties, the apprehension of 
punishment became very inert and inapplicable altogether. 
And it is with this apprehension of dimness and coldness,— 
with this mere shadowy realization of futurity, that we find 
those who were the best expounders of emotion, the tragic 
poets,—representing persons in their dramas as looking on- 
wards into futurity. There is no confidence of “going to 
glory,” of realizing felicity ;—there are no desires for any- 
thing that can stimulate the senses, thoughts, and feelings, 
any more than there were apprehensions of that which shall 
fill them with horror. ‘There was something of resignation 
to inevitable necessity ; and when age or sickness had worn 
out the relish of life—when the bright and glittering enjoy- 
ments with which they were surrounded were doomed to 
fade away—then they seem to have thought that perhaps 
the good which might yet be realised in the dim region 
below, was preferable to annihilation—and they looked on it 
with a sort of subdued satisfaction as the best thing that 
remained for them. 

But in the compositions to which I have referred, we find 
the effects of their beautiful climate, the vividness of their 
enjoyment of external objects through the senses, and their 
regret at leaving these for the darkness and gloom of a 
future state—a feeling common to the most dissimilar 
minds, and expressed by almost all their characters that are 
brought into the near contemplation of death. Thus the 
Ajax of Sophocles, when disappointment and fury drive 
him to suicide, as he plants his sword on the ground to 
throw himself on its point, yet looks up to heaven and bids 
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farewell to the bright and beautiful sun and to the glad- 
some light of day, and mingles these with his recollection 
of Salamis and of Athens. So even the old and_ blind 
Ciidipus, after all his wanderings and sufferings, and with 
the prospect of death to which his mind was entirely made 
up, even he bids adieu to the air and light of heaven as if 
he felt the contrast with the Cimmerian abode, -with the 
thick and murky atmosphere into which his soul was about 
to depart. And such views mingle when the highest future 
rewards are claimed for the individual, and all that the gods 
can give is anticipated in order to furnish a fitting recom- 
pense. As for instance, in the Alcestis of Euripides—a 
name which Milton’s sonnet has rendered so familiar and 
holy to modern readers— 
(‘‘ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave :’’) 
and who is represented in the drama as voluntarily parting 
with life—as dying by way of commutation, that she may 
preserve the life of her husband, which would only be pro- 
longed on such condition: anticipation for her of the 
highest blessings of their futurity, in reward of the most 
eminent virtue, can go no farther than we find in this 
chorus :— 
STROPHE I. 
Immortal bliss be thine, 
Daughter of Pelias, in the realms below ; 
Immortal pleasures round thee flow, 
Though never there the sun’s bright beams shall shine. 
Be the black-browed Pluto told 
And the Stygian boatman old, 
Whose rude hands grasp the oar, the rudder guide, 
The dead conveying o'er the tide, — 
Let him be told so rich a freight before 
His light skiff never bore :— 


Tell him that o'er the joyless lakes 
The noblest of her sex her dreary passage takes. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Thy praise the bards shall tell, 
When to their hymning voice the echo rings; 
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‘Or when they sweep the solemn strings, 
And wake to rapture the seven-chorded shell ; 
Or in Sparta’s jocund bowers, 
Circling when the vernal hours 
Bring the Carnean feast; whilst through the night 
Full orbed the high moon rolls her light ; 
Or where rich Athens, proudly elevate, 
Shows her magnific state, 
Their voice thy glorious death shall raise, 
And swell the enraptured strain to celebrate thy praise. 


STROPHE II. 


O, that I had the power, 
Could I but bring thee from the shades of night 
Again to view this golden light— 
To leave that boat, to leave that dreary shore, 
Where Cocytus deep and wide 
Rolls along his sullen tide ! 
For thou, O best of women—thou alone, 
For thy lord's life daredst give thy own— 
Light lie the earth upon thy gentle breast, 


And be thou ever blest ! 
Potter's Euripides. 


We have here their constant allusion to the beauty of the 
earth, the brightness of the sun, the loveliness of the scenery 
—the feeling of chill and gloom which connected itself even 
with that strongest anticipation of the recompense of good- 
ness below: artd how naturally and how readily the author 
turns from this species of recompense to that of which they 
had a much stronger appreciation, namely, the voice of 
fame, the verse of the poets, or the song of the bards—to 
modes of commemoration which were familiar to them, and 
would seem a more real prolonging of the existence of the 
dead than all they fancied of the invisible region. 

There was a modification probably of the Greek notion 
of futurity kept up in the mysteries—the Eleusinian mys- 
teries especially, the nature, the ceremonies, the objects of 
which have engaged, and without any certain result, the 
attention of the learned for many a generation. ‘Thus 
much, however, seems probable, that the mysteries were 
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instituted in those early times when the gods who were wor- 
shipped were only emblems of the powers of physical nature 
—when they were the representatives of some principle 
working in the heavens above, and on the earth below, ren- 
dering the ‘soil fruitful, and perpetuating and multiplying 
the human race—that they were relics of the idolatry which 
preceded the humanised mythology of the Greeks, when the 
human form superseded all those barbarous and compound 
forms that had been previously adored: and these relics of 
amore ancient system would of course from time to time 
receive the influxes of the Greek spirit—they would be ren- 
dered more poetical, more philosophical ; and it is not alto- 
gether an unreasonable hypothesis advocated by Warburton, 
that eventually in the celebration something like the unity 
of the Divine power and the immortality of the soul were in- 
culcated. 

The extent, however, to which these influenced any 
portion of the Greek population it is difficult to define 
by any documents that we at present possess. There was 
a principle called into popular exercise that was far stronger 
with them in the conflict with death than the hope of im- 
mortality—the love of country and of fame, which to them 
were one. ‘They lived in society and for society. The con- 
fined number of the population that constituted the state 
rendered each amenable to the opinion of others, and iden- 
tified their feelings, as it were, with his own moral being. 
Accordingly, we find this interweaving itself with all their 
notions; and when Euripides, from whom I have already 
quoted, adopts for a subject the sacrifice of Iphigenia, he 
represents her as taking leave of the sun, and air, and fields, 
in strains similar to those used by others in the contempla- 
tion of death, and then going with gladness to be immo- 
lated at the altar, because it was to be the redemption of 
the power of her country from the restraint which bound it, 
and the source of future triumphs and glory to the confede- 
rated hosts of Greece. Hence, too, the dying boast of 
Pericles, that he had never caused an Athenian to wear 
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mourning ; and the description, in the oration ascribed to 
him by Thucydides, of the mountains and ocean as monu- 
ments of the heroes of Marathon. 

This was the feeling that made suicide not uncommon— 
which led them to have recourse to it frequently in prefer- 
ence to slavery—which made Themistocles take his fatal 
draught rather than be entangled in the semblance of hostility 
against a city which yet had banished him from its pre- 
sence, and from which he had been a compulsory alien for 
so many years. ‘This was the principle in the strength of 
which Demosthenes, when he found the refuge of the sanc- 
tuary of Neptune would not avail him, took his writing ma- 
terials, bit the end of his quill, and sucked the poison it con- 
tained, and which he had treasured as a refuge against such 
extremity. This was the principle on which afterwards the 
Roman leaders, Cato and Brutus, showed themselves ready 
to be the followers of the Greeks, though the love of country 
could not be what it had been at Athens, what it must be 
in those small civic states where the nation is brought so 
completely within the sensible observation of the individual 
and rendered an ever-present object. to his contemplation. 

The philosophers of Greece speculated upon death with 
that freedom of thought which nowhere else, unless perhaps 
in modern Germany, philosophy has enjoyed and exer- 
cised ; with that freedom of thought which was their pri- 
vilege on all topics; and they came accordingly to the 
greatest diversity.of conclusions. We find among them all 


theories, from the oriental metempsychosis as inculeated by — . 


Pythagoras, to the total annihilation which Epicurus antici- 
pated, and through the doubts of the sceptic school, and 
all the intermediate gradations of conjecture or of moral 
conviction, up to that anticipation of the immortality of the 
soul which was avowed by Plato, the divine philosopher. 
But while there was this variety in their speculations, I see 
no evidence of there being any corresponding variety in their 
states of mind in the prospect of death. Not one of them 
that I remember was ever dastardly, or apprehensive, or 
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cringing in its anticipation—not one of them but met it with 
calmness and with dignity. Whether they held what we 
deem the darkest or the brightest view, there was something 
else by which their conduct was influenced—something else 
by which their moral condition was determined ; and that 
was, I apprehend, chiefly the development, frecduid and 
strength of intellect of that extraordinary set of men. They 
were great in the strength of exercised and unshackled 
mind—they could not look at anything of heaven or of 
earth in a servile or superstitious spirit. However they 
might hold it proper in some things outwardly to conform 
with the laws of their country, as in the occasional observance 
of ceremonies, they still showed that they knew and ap 

preciated, and were determined to realise their own free- 
dom ; and hence, even in the contemplation of death, they 
had Ale dignity of lofty-minded men—-they seemed rather 
spontaneously to bow to death than to be themselves lev elled 
and humbled, still less trampled upon by it. We find this 
to be the state of mind of those whose opinions were the 
least hopeful or the most hopeful. Generally, they continued 
their speculations and their instructions up to the latest period 
of their lives—they made provision, as in the will of Theo- 
phrastus, with the coolest forethought, for arrangements to 
continue those instructions and to disseminate theirspeculations 
or to secure their well-earned fame, after their decease—they 
could discuss with the greatest familiarity and complacency 
the chances of the destiny that awaited them; and although 
Plato, so far as we can judge from his ouuee had the 
hope clear, firm, and strong of that individual immortality 
which has sometimes been claimed as peculiarly the Chris- 
tian doctrine, we have no reason to suppose this produced 
anything essentially different from that: state of mind in 
which Socrates, his, master, looked onward to futurity while 
yet he avowed himself unable to ascertain with any cer- 
tainty of conviction, whether it would be better or worse than 
the continuance of life here. Resignation, acquiescence 
rather—acquiescence in a great law of nature, the wisdom 
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and beneficence of which might fairly be presumed, was the 
feeling cherished and exhibited by that remarkable man: it 
was one in which he looked back complacently on a life 
spent in the promotion of true wisdom. He rejoiced, in 
the prospect of death, that it had been his work to bring 
philosophy down from the clouds to dwell amongst men: 
and the peculiar circumstances of his death which have 
directed the attention of all ages towards him and his phi- 
losophy, have, in this view, been a blessing to the world, 
that they have tended to familiarise it with the lofty exhibi- 
tion of morality, of intelligent morality, that ancient Greece 
produced. And perhaps the guilt of Athens in the death of 
Socrates has often been estimated somewhat harshly, when, 
without hesitation, her citizens have been arraigned as 
guilty of the most superstitious and criminal judgment. 
We must remember the jealousy always entertained by the 
Athenians of eminent individuals—their apprehension lest 
the power of a single person should interfere with the pure 
democracy, which was their cherished mode of political 
government and of social existence. It was this jealousy of 
personal influence that led to the establishment of the ostra- 
cism amongst them, which did not import conviction of a 
crime—which was not banishment as a sentence apportioned 
to guilt—but which was dismission from their walls, on 
grounds that might be most honourable to the individual ; 
merely implying that he had so much influence that it could 
not co-exist with the state of democracy and equality which 
they willed to be their social being. Of this feeling Socrates 
might probably be the object. Besides this, he had offended 
the great interests of Athens—he had abridged the profits 
and emoluments of the sophists—he had exposed their arts 
and humbled their pretensions—he had offended the wealthy 
classes of the city—he had accused them of an inordinate — 
regard for gold to the disregard of intelligence and of vir- 
tue—he had annoyed officials and those who delighted in 
political offices in Athens—he had refused to hold such 
offices himself—he had only been in office once, and then 
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he had to remonstrate against an act of abominable injustice 
on the part of his colleagues, in which he refused to have any ' 
share—and he had been the object of persevering sarcasm and 
censure, of the ridicule of the great comic poet, as well as 
of the zealous reprobation of the sophists. It was no wonder 
that there should be a strong feeling against the individual, 
whatever the truth of his philosophy, the soundness of his 
logic, the purity of his morality, the virtue of his character, 
the beneficence of his influence, who had exposed himself to 
collision with so many different classes. And then he was 
judged by a numerous assembly, a meeting of several hun- 
dred persons sitting on the question of life or death. He 
declined the ordinary modes of appealing to the pride of 
his judges—he humbled not himself before them—he as- 
serted his determination to continue in the same course he 
had so long pursued—he, as it were, admonished or defied 
them when his life was in their hands; and it is not strange, 
however deeply to be regretted, that feelings of pride, pro- 
voked into a species of antagonism, and having no other 
responsibility than that of giving one vote among several 
hundreds of votes, should have occasioned the condemnation 
of Socrates, which after all was carried by a majority so 
small, that three votes, according to his first appeal, would 
have turned the scale in his favour, 

His manner and course of life are shown in the apology 
which Plato has preserved, and which there is every rea- 
son for believing to be the genuine speech of Socrates 
on that occasion. He supposes they might be inclined 
to say to him—‘If you should say to me, ‘O Socra- 
tes, we will now, in spite of what Anytus has said, let you 
off—but upon condition that you shall no longer perse- 
vere in your search, in your philosophising;—if you are 
again convicted of doing so, you shall be put to death.— 
If, 1 say, you should let me off on these conditions, I should 
say to you, O Athenians, I love and I cherish you, but I 
will obey the God rather than you; and as long as I 
breathe, and it is not out of my power, I will not cease 
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to philosophise, and to exhort you to philosophy; and 
point out the way to whomsoever among you I fall in 
with ; saying, as 1 am wont, O most worthy person, art 
thou, an Athenian, of the greatest city and the most cele- 
brated for wisdom and power—not ashamed that thou 
studiest to possess as much money as possible, and reputa- 
tion and honour—but concernest not thyself even to the 
smallest degree, about intellect, and truth, and the well- 
being of thy mental nature? And if any of you shall dis- 
pute the fact, and say that he does concern himself about 
these things, I will not let him off or depart, but will ques- 
tion him, and examine, and confute him; and if he seem to 
me not to possess virtue, but to assert that he does, I will 
reproach him for valuing least what is highest worth, and 
highest what is most worthless. This will I do both to 
young and old, whomsoever I meet with ;—to citizen and 
strangers, but most to my fellow citizens—as connected with 
me by a nearer tie. For these as you well know are the 
commands of the God. And to me it appears that no good 
can happen to the state greater than my service of the God: 
for I pass my whole time doing nothing whatever but incit- 
ing you, both the young and the old, to care neither for 
body nor estate, in preference to, nor in comparison with, 
the excellence of the soul ;—telling you that wealth does 
_ not produce virtue,—but virtue wealth, and all other good 

things to mankind, both collectively and individually. If, 
then, saying these things, | corrupt the youth, these must 
be noxious,—for if any one asserts that I say other things 
than these, he speaks falsely. I say, therefore, O Athenians, 
whether you believe Anytus or not, whether you acquit me 
or not, let it be with the knowledge that I shall do no 
other things than these—not though I should die many 
deaths.”’ 

Such was the manner in which he addressed his judges 
prior to their determination. After that had taken place, 
when it was made known to him,—when sentence of death 
was pronounced upon him, we find him in the same frame 
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of mind, and looking at the event that was now brought 
distinctly to his apprehension, in the same intelligent, calm, 
and dignified spirit. ‘This passage is from his speech to his 
judges, after the declaration of his sentence :— 

‘« Death must be one of two things ; either the dead are 
incapable of feeling or perceiving anything, or death is, as 
we are told, a change of abode, a passage of the soul from 
this to some other place. Now, if after death there be no 
sensation—but it be like a sleep in which there are no 
dreams, death is a mighty gain. For if any one were to 
choose from his life, a night in which he had slept without 
dreaming, and comparing with this all the other nights and 
days of his life, were required to say in how many of 
them he had lived better and more pleasantly than in that 
night—I imagine that not a private man merely, but the 
great king, would feel that such days and nights were soon 
counted. If then this be death, it is gain; since all eternity 
would not thus appear longer than one night. Butif death 
be to quit this place for another, and if it be true as 
affirmed, that in that other place is the abode of all the 
dead, what greater good can there be, O judges, than 
this? If arriving in the other world, and leaving these 
people who call themselves judges,—we shall see the rea 
judges, who are said to judge there—Minos, and Rhada- 
manthus, and Orcus, and Triptolemus, and all other demi- 
gods who lived justly while they were alive,—would it no 
be anoble journey? What would not any of you give to 
converse with Orpheus, and Muszeus, and Hesiod, and 
Homer? I would gladly die many times if this be true,— 
since to me it would be a delightful residence, when I had 
met with Palamedes, and the Telamonian Ajax, and any 
other of the ancients who perished in consequence of an 
unjust judgment. ‘To compare my own fate with theirs, 
would not I think be very disagreeable; and best of all to 
live examining and interrogating the people there, as I have 
done here ;—to discover who among them are wise, and who 
think themselves so but are not. How much would not one 
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give, O judges, for an opportunity of examining him who 
led the great expedition to Troy; or Ulysses, or Sisyphus, 
or ten thousand others whom one could mention, both men 
and women; with whom to converse and associate there, 
and to examine them, would be the height of happiness. 
They do not, there, put one to death for such things ; for the 
people there are happier than the people here, both in other 
things and in this, that when once there they are immortal ; 
if what we are told is true. a: 

“It behoves you, O judges, to be of good cheer concern- 
ing death ; and to fix this truth in your minds, that toa 
good man, whether he die or live, nothing is evil, nor are his 
affairs neglected by the gods; neither did what has hap- 
pened occur spontaneously—but it is evident to me that to 
die, and to come to an end now was most for my good. For 
this reason was it that the sign did not interpose to check me ; 
and I do not much complain of my accusers nor of those 
who condemned me. Though they indeed accused and con- 
demned me not with any such intention, but purposing to 
do me harm ; and for this it is fit to blame them. 

“Thus much, however, I beg of them: when my sons 
grow up, punish them, O Athenians,—by tormenting them 
as I tormented you,—if they shall seem to study riches or 
any other ends, in preference to virtue ;—and if they are 
thought to be something, being really nothing, reproach 
them as I have reproached you,—for not attending to what 
they ought, and fancying themselves something when they 
are good for nothing. And if you do this, both I and my 
sons shall have received what is just at your hands. 

“It is now time that we depart; I to die, you to live ;— 
but which has the better destiny is unknown to all except 
the God.” 

So peculiar, calm, instructive, dignified, was the language 
of the man who, when he delivered this, was addressing the 
multitudinous concourse of judges that had just pronounced 
his sentence of death. In consequence of one of their reli- 
gious observances, thirty days had to elapse before the exe- 
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cution of his sentence. ‘This time was passed in continuing 
his instructions to his disciples who came to him from day 
to day, and of whom were Plato and Xenophon: they have 
recorded many of those teachings, with such diversities of 
colouring as arose from the,peculiarity of their own natures ; 
and during this period, Socrates, we find, as he refused 
to humble himself before the judges and obtain mercy, 
when he only required justice, refused also any evasion of 
the law; and although the gaoler had been bribed, and 
he had merely to walk out of prison, he would not leave it, 
or set an example of disregarding the dictates of the laws, 
however unjust might be the actual application. And 
when the time came, and the weeping executioner offered 
him the hemlock, he took it, directing a disciple to pay a 
sacrifice he had formerly vowed to Atsculapius, for a re- 
covery from sickness—perhaps the last unsettled item of 
his life’s account ; perhaps a typical recognition of death as 
the recovery of the soul’s health and vigour—and then in 
peace departed the spirit of this martyr of moral truth. 
The speedy penitence of Athens,—punishing his enemies, 
cherishing his followers, and offering the loftiest honours to 
his memory, sought to expiate the crime which the lapse of 
ages cannot obliterate. 

If the Christian, strong in faith, animated by the sacred 
hope of his crown of glory hereafter, be morally sublime 
when in the path of duty he perils his mortal being, saying, 
« Let God’s will be done, whether it be for life or for death ;” 
assuredly it is Christian to recognise the moral sublimity of 
the heathen philosopher, saying, practically, as he resigns 
life, « Let God’s will be done, whether it be for annihilation 
or for immortality.” 
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Tue idea of immortality sprung up from the grave in the 
Arimathean’s garden, in the definiteness of doctrine, and 
the tangibility of fact, to reanimate the moral world. 

The first fruits are exhibited to us in the deaths of Stephen 
the Martyr and Paul the Apostle; in the glorious vision 
which appeared to the Martyr, of Christ on the right-hand 
of the Majesty on high, encouraging him in the midst of the 
agonies of a Palen. death by the hands of an enraged 
multitude, to say, “‘ Lord Jesus, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’ and to resign his spirit, praying for his mur- 
derers ; and in the Apostle facing the terrors of the scaffold, 
and making his calm, complacent, and hopeful retrospect 
and anticipation. “Ihave fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, and kept the faith; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of glory which the Lord, the right- 
eous judge shall give me at that Ses oh not to me only, 
but to ali them that love his appearing.” 

But the feelings which animated these first followers of 
Christ were soon necessarily blended in a variety of com- 
binations. ‘The world was not then characterised by the 
intellectual supremacy of Greece, but by the martial do- 
mination of Rome; and the Romans were mentally but a 
hard and coarse copy of their Grecian masters. They 
differed from them as their social state differed, which was 
an overbearing aristocratical republic, instead of the free 
and equal democracy of Athens: they differed from them 
as being, in most things, save the rude arts of war, the mere 
learners, the imbibers, the children, and the feeble children, 
of the philosophers and poets of Greece. They faintly re- 
flected whatever was most refined and lofty in Grecian 
intelligence—they mixed it up with much that belonged to 
their own coarser nature in their anticipations of futurity. 
That scepticism with regard to futurity, which in Greece so 
often assumed a dignified form, in Rome became the impulse 
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or apology of gross indulgence and licentiousness, adopting 
as its moral maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ Scepticism had eaten out the very heart of their 
mythology—of their religion, such as it was: it had become 
only the pretext by which the higher classes kept the lower 
in order, working by means of their boundless superstition 
and credulity, whilst those who touched the springs of the 
machine could scarcely look in one another's faces without 
a laugh; and with the less informed it was a mere husk 
and shell of external observance, with little indeed of emo- 
tion and with less of power. And upon a world thus situated 
it was that the doctrine of immortality, in the freshness of 
novelty—with that distinctness of doctrine and of fact to 
which I have just adverted—with a power that arose from 
the exercise of the most fervent zeal in its dissemination, 
and coupled also with the adjuncts of an almost immediate 
resurrection—of an anticipation that the coming of Christ 
to judgment was to take place before many years had passed 
away—and with it a revival for his followers to earthly 
power and dominion blended with celestial glory—it was, 
I say, in such a state that this view came upon the Roman 
world, and spread over the. Roman world, and presented 
men’s views and feelings, in relation to death, in an entirely 
new phase. 

There sprung up, as political, as magisterial, and as 
social opposition was manifested, and as action and reaction 
carried them to the extreme lengths of persecution—there 
sprung up from the grafting of this notion on the previous 
mental and moral condition of converts to Christianity, what 
we may call the fanaticism of martyrdom. Instead of loving 
life, as the old Greeks did, they rather loved death; they 
invited death—they courted the perils of trial and the 
agonies of execution. We find, in many cases, whatever 
were the edicts against Christians, considerable reluctance on 
the part of the magistracy toenforce them. They were very 
often compelled to do so by the clamour of an ignorant multi- 
tude. They showed their unwillingness, in the means of escape 
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which they continually opened for those who were appre- 
hended. ‘They exhibited the very singular circumstance 
of sometimes proceeding the length of torturing those who 
were accused, not as is generally the case when torture is 
applied in order to make them confess the alleged crime, 
but in order to extort from them a denial of the alleged 
crime. ‘They tortured the prisoner that he might declare © 
he was innocent of that which was laid to his charge; and 
we find that the Christian preachers, bishops, and writers 
of that day actually were obliged to endeavour to restrain the 
zeal of their followers, to repress the desire of martyrdom, 
to abate the fervour which was so desirous of rushing at 
once headlong, by means of the persecution of others, to the 
possession of that distinct celestial glory which presented 
itself to their imaginations. 

The relics and traces of this feeling, in the language held 
concerning death, by no means according with the truth of 
man’s nature, are every now and then encountered in the 
devotions of different sects, or in the phraseology of preach- 
ers or writers. ‘There is something of it, for instance, in the 
extraordinary and unnatural expressions commonly used in 
the devotions of a very large body of professing Christians— 
the Methodists. As in this verse of a hymn :— 

*O lovely appearance of death, 
No sight upon earth is so fair, 
Not all the gay pageants of earth 
Can with a dead body compare.” 

Can any mind, not under the influence of a high degree 
of fanaticism, perverting, discolouring the common asso- 
ciations of our nature, adopt language of this deserip- 
tion? Nay, there is the same artificiality, flowing probably 
from the state of things to which I have just adverted, in 
writers of a very different description. There is an af- 
fected disdain of life, an assumption of complacency in 
death, a pretending to look upon all things around, which 
are so much to man, and intended by the Creator to be so 
much to man, as if they were mere nothingness—as if not 
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only devoid of attractiveness and the power of ministering 
to enjoyment, but as if they were absolutely repulsive; and 
of this description is the passage which I am about to read 
from the writings of Sir Thomas Brown, a man of such 
extraordinary ingenuity of speculation, that it seems as if 
in the refinement of his thoughts and the remoteness of his 
allusions, he was capable occasionally of deceiving himself ; 
and, while he exploded many of the “ Vulgar Errors” of 
his day, could disinter some of the vulgar errors of anti- 
quity-to enshrine them in his own mind. 

« When I take a full view and circle of myself, without 
this reasonable moderator and equal piece of justice Death, 
I do conceive myself the miserablest person extant: were 
there not another life that I hope for, all the vanities of this 
world should not entreat a moment’s breath from me: 
could the Devil work my belief to imagine I could never 
die, I would not outlive that very thought. I have so 
abject a conceit of this common way of existence, this re- 
taining to the sun and elements, I cannot think this is to be 
a man, or to live according to the dignity of humanity. 

« For a Pagan there may be some motives to be in love 
with life; but for a Christian to be amazed at death, I see 
not how he can escape this dilemma, that he is too sensible 
of this life, or hopeless of the life to come.’—Keligio Medicz. 

The circumstances that give rise to this artificial state of 
thought in reference to death destroy any reasonable ex- 
pectancy of our deriving much light from a close contem- 
plation of the mental state of those who were under its 
influence. We cannot apply to that condition, any more 
than we can apply to any kind of violent and public death, 
the remark, as to the common approaches towards natural 
dissolution, of honest old Montaigne, who says— In this 
last scene, betwixt Death and us, there is no playing the 
counterfeit; we must speak plainly, and if there be any 
purity or simplicity at the bottom it must be discovered.” 

. That is the effect of the ordinary course of things, and 
happy were it if we could attain to more acquaintance with 
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its effects upon the then estimate of life than are in our 
possession as to the most enlightened minds. “ For they 
will feel,” he says in another place, “ the premeditation of 
death is the premeditation of liberty. He who has learnt 
to die, has forgot what it is to be a slave. There is no such 
thing as evil in life to him, who rightly comprehends that 
the being deprived of life is not an evil.” 

But this is widely different from the extravagance, from — 
the antagonism, from the artificiality of that state in which 
martyrdom was sought for as a most desirable way of 
quitting this life, and in which its crown seemed so bright as 
to become the great object of exertion. We must not, how- 
ever, take to be without exception the feelings and modes 
of thought which I have now described. Many bright, 
many beautiful exceptions there were even when the fana- 
ticism and furor of martyrdom were at their greatest height ; 
and none of these that I have met with are more beautiful 
than the records which remain to us, written in great part 
by herself, of Vivia Perpetua, a noble Roman lady, who 
was put to death at Carthage in the beginning of the third 
century. There is,in what she has traced of her own 
emotions, of her sense of the evils that were gathering 
around her at the time, and of the way in which she 
looked through them to the existence, the happiness which 
was to follow, a lively picture of how a nature physically 
weak, but morally fine and strong, may rise above not 
merely the vulgar apprehensions of the society by which 
it is surrounded, but even above the aberrations, the in- 
congruities, the fanaticism of the most celebrated profes- 
sors, or of the reputedly wisest teachers of the religion by 
which the individual is influenced. Vivia Perpetua was, as 
I said, a young and noble Roman lady who had been con- 
verted to Christianity, at a time when the avowed profession 
of Christianity subjected, at intervals, as the fury of the mul- 
titude was roused, to a violent death. She was arrested 
together with four other Christians, who were all slaves. 
Her religion raised her above that debasement in such an 
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association which one of Roman aristocratical descent would 
naturally have experienced. ‘The apprehensions, the feel- 
ings that came over her when consigned to the coldness and 
darkness of a dungeon are touched, but rapidly and with 
great simplicity, in her narrative. She thought little of 

these. She rejoiced in her community with those who were 
about to suffer in the same cause; and, being exposed to 
a variety of trials to make her deny her religion—trials, 
arising from presenting her child to her, and making her 
possession of it depend on her apostacy—trials from the 
earnest entreaties of her aged father—trials from the severi- 
ties of imprisonment and from the prospect of a violent 
death, and from the influence of the magistracy and the 
public proceedings of their tribunals; she endured all, and, as 
it were, gently put aside all, in the simplicity of a truthful 
mind that could not apply terms expressive of falsehood to 
that which it held to be a reality. And in the darkness of 
her dungeon, she had dreams and visions, which had 
scarcely the less of heaven’s inspiration in them for springing 
from the gentle boldness of her own spirit; on the energy 
of which they reacted for strength and consolation. The 
ascending path which she saw in her sleep, resembled Jacob’s 
ladder which reached from earth to heaven; though it was 
not, as in Jacob’s vision, graced by ascending and descend- 
ing angels, but guarded by a ferocious dragon over whom 
she had to pass, and on whom she safely planted her foot in 
the faith that never slumbered : animated by such thoughts, 
strengthened even by her dreams, she celebrated the love- 
supper which the condemned Christians were allowed to 
hold together the night before their execution. She partook 
of it with slaves, with whom the Romans of old would have 
held it pollution to have so associated. One female slave, 
called Felicitas, was her companion in the cruel punishment. 
Exposed with her to the fury of wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre, in the presence of a ferocious and,brutal multitude, 
she held her hand as they awaited the attack, and. raised 
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her from the ground when gored and lacerated ; and at: last, 
when their sufferings were to be finished by the hand of the 
gladiator, she kissed the poor slave, her Christian sister, that 
noble Roman lady, and, as the executioner seemed unable 
to give her the mortal wound from the trembling of his 
hand, she slightly touched his sword so as to guide it to her 
throat, that she might finish her course without more of 
torment, and amid the tumult of the arena.arrive peacefully 
at the close of a life, so gentle and so beautiful. 

Such instances, few and far between as they may be, 
beam upon us like a pure light in the midst of darkness, 
which is otherwise filled with horrid and fiery shapes. The | 
artificiality which prevailed in that period continued and 
took other forms, and through the ages of barbarism religion 
became more and more arbitrary—arbitrary in its descrip- 
tion of virtue and of vice—arbitrary in its means of redemp- 
tion from the terrors which were held up by the priests as 
objects of apprehension—and arbitrary in its delineations of 
a future world with its joys and its sorrows. Heaven and 
hell were indeed familiarly delineated in those days, as if 
they were countries with which the priests were well ac- 
quainted. ‘The joys, the crowns, the songs of one—and the 
flames and excruciating torture of the other—were vividly 
depicted to the imagination; and the stains of guilt were 
purified on terms which ever tended to fill the coffers and 
enlarge the influence of a rapacious and grasping hierarchy. 

To such a degree was religion rendered artificial, that, to 
this day, in the more ignorant regions of Catholicism, heaven 
is looked for, and religion is supposed to be realised in all 
the extent of its nature and of its requirements, with scarcely 
any reference to what constitutes moral conduct. Many a 
Calabrian bandit, besides Pietro Mancino, at.the close of a 
life of rapine and murder, will take it as a gage of peace to 
his conscience that he has not plundered or murdered on the 
day that is dedicated to the Virgin, and he will tell his beads 
with the priest, and do his penance, and depart in the full 
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assurance that for him there is an intercessor in the courts 
of heaven, whose prayers must be availing to his salvation 
and everlasting happiness. 

Nor is arbitrariness in religion, or artificiality of feeling, 
confined to external. ceremony—to the rites which the priests 
imposed in the dark ages—to the means of escape to be pur- 
chased by money or realised by the penance which they 
enjoined. ‘They penetrate into the religion of Protestants, 
and have assumed, in later times, a dogmatic form which 
bears substantially the same character. with the ceremonial 
one. What are the delineations still popular in this country 
of heaven and hell—the happiness of the one and the tor- 
ment of the other—and of the mode of escape by faith in a 
substituted punishment and an imputed righteousness ? 
These, too, are arbitrary and artificial. These too, alienate 
religion—they alienate our notion of the human being in its 
continuous progress, and in the connexion of its condition 
on this side of the change of death, and on the other side of 
the change of death—from the moral state. They present a 
theory of futurity which cannot realise itself to an imagina- 
tion that only follows the guidance of observed truth on the 
tendencies of our being. It is not in the nature of things 
that characters approaching to identity, between whose 
moral condition there can be found no broad line of demar- 
cation, should have, at the instant of death, an impassable 
gulf placed between them—that those who had so many im- 
perfections should be in a state of absolute and unchangeable 
moral perfection—or that those who here had so much of 
goodness mingling with the vices that stained their charac- 
ter, should instantly become totally and entirely depraved, 
so as to render their redemption an impossibility. All 
these are things inconsistent with human nature, and there- 
fore inconsistent with what we know of Providence and of 
God—of time and of eternity. And yet on such speculations 
as these is the system built which has succeeded to the arbi- 
trary one of Popery, and established its own arbitrariness 
on the ruins of its precursor. And hence there are afflictions 
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of the mind more excruciating than the disciple of old Popery 
was subject to, and not capable of being bought off by the 
purchase of masses, or the observance of penance, but ad- 
hering to the individual, and often adhering to him as a 
torment through many a year of life, and exerting their 
power in the agonies of death. I quote from no fanatical 
writer—I cite no man of uncultivated intellect but of riotous 
imagination, who endeavours to throw all his rough power 
into the description of future terrors. The passage which I 
am about to read is from a reported sermon. of one of the 
most lofty and eloquent minds that have graced any sect in 
England in recent times—I mean the late Robert Hall. In 
a discourse on death, he says— 

‘‘ If divine grace had not interposed, death has a sting by 
which he would pierce every transgressor, and send him to 
-a state of interminable misery. ‘The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law.’ The death of the body 
is by no means the full infliction of the penalty of the Divine 
Law. What we look upon as death is only a dark passage 
which conducts the sinner to the state of eternal death. The 
dissolution of our body, and the separation of our spirit from 
it, is but a preparation—like knocking off the chains and 
fetters from a prisoner who is about to be led forth to the 
place of execution. ‘The wages of sin is death; but the 
gift of God is eternal life.’ Eternal life is here contrasted 
with death, but what is the opposite of eternal life, but 
eternal death, the death of the soul—which consists of the 
perpetual loss of hope ; a cutting off from the presence and 
favour of God; a sense of his eternal wrath which burns 
like devouring fire. The second death treads in the foot- 
steps of the first, and its shadow covers it: it is the infliction 
of the sentence of the Eternal Governor of the universe ; and 
the fear of it makes those who are aware they are sinners 
willing to struggle with a load of cares and sorrows, rather 
than fall into the hands of the living God; for it is a fearful 
thing, ‘ a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God. ”—Hall’s Works, vol. vi., p. 196. 
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Now when futurity is rendered so terrifies, even in the 
description ofa mind which we may suppose looking at it in 
a clearer light, and from a loftier point of view than common 
intellects—and when escape from all these terrific appre- 
hensions is made contingent upon a past mental state, a 
spiritual event, looked back to through the mist of years, 
and concerning which the individual must be lable to 
continually recurring uncertainty—what can be the result 
but to spread a gloom, an unnatural and unwholesome 
gloom, over many portions of life, and altogether to be- 
wilder the thoughts when our faculties should be left in 
their calmest exercise. And such is the recorded effect on 
some of the best-constituted minds that are pervaded by 
these notions. I have here a memoir by the same writer 
(the Rev. R. Halil), of Mr. Toller, a man whose reputation 
in the religious class to which he belonged was only second 
to that of Mr. Hall: and what is the account given in this 
narrative of his deceased friend? He says— 

«« During the greater portion of his life, he was occasion- 
ally liable to great depression of spirits ; but about seven 
years previous to its close, in consequence of a sudden inter- 
ruption of the profuse perspiration which had constantly 
attended his public exercises, and which was thrown back 
upon the system, he sunk into such a state of despondency 
as disqualified him, for some time, from the discharge of his 
ministerial functions. His. mind, during this season, was 
harassed with the most distressing apprehensions of a future 
state, and possessed with such a view of his pollution, in the 
sight of a holy God, that he was tempted to suppose all his 
past experience in religion was delusive. Of his state of 
mind during this melancholy period, I know not whether 
he has left any written account, but I recollect when advert- 
ing to it in familiar conversation, he described it as a year of 
almost incessant weeping and prayer. Though none who 
were acquainted with him will entertain a doubt of the sin- 
cerity of his. piety previous to that afflictive visitation, as 
little can it be doubted that it was a source of great spiritual 
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improvement, that he did business in the mighty waters, and 
that he was brought to a more profound knowledge of him- 
self, and a more deep and humble reliance on the power and 
grace of the Redeemer, than he had before experienced.’ 

Such is Mr. Hall’s theory of a result which he proceeds 
to amplify, but which for a reason I] shall give presently it 1s 
not necessary we should unhesitatingly receive. 

“From that time his discourses were more thoroughly 
imbued with the peculiarities of the gospel, his doctrinal 
views more clear and precise, and his whole conversation 
and deportment such as announced a rapid advance in spi- 
rituality. That generality in his statements of revealed 
truth, which was the consequence of his education at Daven- 
try, and which almost invariably characterised the pupils of 
that seminary, totally disappeared, and he attained ‘ to all 
the riches of the full assurance of the mystery of God the 
Father, and of Christ.’ ” 

Such, as I said, is Mr. Hall’s theory ; but now mark the 
conclusion of this paragraph, and see how it accords with 
the facts— 

«Though he survived that affliction several years, it pro- 
bably shortened his life, by giving that concussion to his 
nervous system from which he never perfectly recovered ; 
and from that time the circulation of his blood appears to 
have been less regular, and the depression of his spirits 
more frequent than before.” 

So that we have here an accomplished teacher of religion, 
of most unquestionable and most elevated piety, according 
to the system which he believed and inculcated, whose whole 
constitution is shaken to its very foundation by the appre- 
hension of his own spiritual condition and prospects; who, 
we are told, becomes by that trial more spiritualised and 
more secure, and yet who, notwithstanding this assertion, is 
thenceforth to the close of his life subject to the incessant 
harassment of those “ days of darkness” which Mr. Hall is 
recorded to have apprehended so bitterly for himself, and 
which he dreaded more than he dreaded death. For there 
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is a double apprehension in this mode of religious being. 
Not only is there the dread of death, but there is the dread 
of that dread—there is the apprehension of being in such a 
state as is here described. There is this double action set 
up, altogether tending to cast clouds and darkness where 
Providence has not interposed them, and where they would 
not exist did they not arise from the “‘ stagnant marshes ”’ of 
man’s own superstitious imagination. 

Dr. Priestley was a man of dogma as well as Robert 
Hall, though the advocacy of his life was consecrated to 
tenets of a very different description. He was always 
addicted to those modes of thought which he had imbibed 
in early life in his Calvinistic education, and with his 
Calvinistic associations. He was ever solicitous, while 
he was rejecting one tenet after another, and prosecuting 
his inquiries with the ardour of an experimentalist, to cast 
the results at which he arrived in moulds as definite as 
those he had broken, and while expelling one set of positive 
dogmas to supply their place by another set of positive 
dogmas. Hence the affinity which continued to exist 
between his modes of thought and action, and those of 
the religionists from whom he had seceded, and to whom 
he was most directly opposed, and with whom he held 
sometimes the warmest controversy. But vet the ame- 
liorated character of his religion, dogmatic as it might 
remain, gave a very. different colouring to the death- 
bed of Priestley, from that which has too often marked 
the termination of those who have attained the honours 
of saintship, in what is called the orthodox connexion. With 
his dogmatic propensity, Priestley yet had not the more 
vulgar species of antagonism which has sometimes shown 
itself in the deaths of Unitarians—at least which sometimes 
appears in their obituaries ; where the chief solicitude seems 
to be to furnish by the record of that event another argument 
against Trinitarianism and Calvinism—where there 1s some- 
thing like saying, here is to be a proof exhibited of the prac- 
ticality of Unitarian doctrines, and of their equal power with 
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other doctrines to calm the conscience and to support the 
mind—where there is that sectarian spirit which led one who 
was no Unitarian (but there may be sectarianism in Chris- 
tianity, as well as in any particular denomination of Christi- 
anity)—which led Addison to send to a young relative to 
come to his bedside when he was dying, in order that he 
might “see in what peace a Christian could die.” Dr. Priestley 
was not tainted with any very offensive degree of this sort 
of antagonism—yet there does seem something of the con- 
troversialist in the way in which he indicated his last emo- 
tions. When he spoke of death as the “sound sleep” of the 
grave from which he was to awaken; and when he pointed 
to Simpson’s Essay in Refutation of the Eternity of Future 
Punishment, laid on it his dying hand, and told his son 
there was the source of his consolation, we cannot but 
imagine that the old feelings of the controversialist against 
the immateriality of the soul and the eternity of future pu- 
nishment, were still alive in the dying man. One would 
have better liked a reference to the positive side than to the 
merely negative: and yet perhaps it was so in his own feel- 
ing, however habit might influence the expression. 

Priestley’s views were simple, clear, and broad; and in a 
letter written a short time before his death, and in the con- 
templation of that event, he tells his correspondent how 
much the notion of evil was continually vanishing from his 
view ; how he saw less and less of it in his contemplation of 
universal being ; how he did not believe in its existence at 
all, except when spoken of in reference to temporary states 
of existence, but had a full reliance on the great Author of 
Good and believed that all was good, and tending to yet 
greater good. And when we regard his opinions from this 
side—when we consider his feelings as conforming with 
these views, and his mind passing from its mortal to its 
future state, as into another stage of that divine discipline 
which is on each and every spirit for bringing it to perfec- 
tion, we cannot but say that the orthodox bigotry which 
proclaimed his death-bed the “ damnation of the Socinian 
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creed,” has need to take shame to itself that its own creed 
has so often exhibited, in the death-bed of its professors, 
a scene that appeared like the realisation of “ damnation ”’ 
upon the earth, by the agonies of the elect. ° 

One of the most beautiful instances of the combination 
of dogmatic religion, and even of ceremonial religion, with 
philosophical views, a pure and lofty morality, and a cheer- 
ful temperament, is to be found in the death of Sir Thomas 
More—a man, who—whatever his failings—gave the strong- 
est indications of being simple and sincere—as assuredly he 
was devout, kind, and beneficent; and who has also left traces 
of a richness and range of thought, that with reference not 
merely to his own day, but to any other times, the most 
enlightened, should impress us as extraordinary. 

Sir Thomas More was a moral martyr—he died, not for 
dogma, but for conscience—he died because he would 
neither falsify nor equivocate. The point on which he was 
condemned was his refusing to take the oath exacted by 
Henry the Eighth after his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
and which required the recognition of the validity of that 
marriage as well as the succession of the crown in its pro- 
geny. More was willing to take any oath relating to the 
succession to the crown, because he held that to be a matter 
within the compass and right of political authority to direct. 
The other was an appeal to his sense of moral truth, and 
there he was immoveable. When he was condemned, he 
concluded his appeal to his judges with an expression which 
is full of truthfulness to his own generous mind, and of: 
moral beauty in itself. He was declared guilty of high 
treason, and condemned to die as a traitor. After hearing 
the sentence pronounced without any sign of surprise or in- 
dignation, he shortly addressed himself to the court, which 
consisted of a select commission of peers and judges. “ My 
Lords (said he), I have nothing further to add ; ‘but that as 
the blessed apostle Paul was present and consented to the 
death of Stephen, and yet both are now holy saints in 
heaven, where they shall continue in friendship for ever; so 
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I earnestly trust and pray, that though your lordships have 
now been judges on earth, to my, condemnation, we may yet 
all meet together in everlasting love and happiness.” 

The cheerfulness and serenity of his mind, displayed in 
what some have deemed an unbecoming lightsomeness in 
his conduct on the scaffold, when he put aside his beard, 
declaring that the axe of the executioner should not touch 
that, as it had committed no treason—the affection which 
was evinced by the fact of his daughter twice breaking 
through the guards in order to touch him again as he was 
led forth to the fatal seene—and the solemn and impressive, 
enlightened and charitable, as well as fervent and devout 
prayer which is on record as his composition while in the 
Tower—these were all worthy of the author of the Uropia 
—of a work which touches and glances on almost all the 
great social questions that occupy, and deserve to occupy 
men’s minds—which affirms the simplicity of religion, the 
freedom of opinion, mutual tolerance, the property of labour, 
and the rightful objects of government, in a tone that must 
ever be listened to with reverence—and that seems while 
describing the changes and improvements that the writer 
says he “‘ rather wished than hoped” might be realised on 
the earth,—seems to be, if not one of those revelations by 
the beaming light from eternity upon the things of this 
world which we have desired to find—at least such a view, 
so clear and comprehensive, as a mighty intellect might 
take, surveying from some mountain-top of truth the chang- 
ing and shifting scenes of this qur lower world spread wide 
beneath its feet. | 

The antagonism of ancient martyrdom is also conspicuous 
in the history of martyrdom when it becomes Protestant. 
If there were not some of the concomitants of the feeling of 
ancient times, there is yet retained that sort of partisan 
spirit which made individuals seem to be engaged in conflict 
up to the very latest moment of their conscious existence. 
The martyrs of Protestantism, so far as they belong to the 
Church of England, are set forth with great care and dili- 
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gence, with much zeal and «admiration, and with all the 
eloquence with which he is so capable of emblazoning their 
virtues and memories, by Dr. Southey, in his Book of the 
Church, I confess these, like the other martyrologies of 
sects, are to me unpleasant reading. They do not accord 
with those views of life and«death and immortality—of 
virtue, vice, and happiness, which one wants to find illus- 
trated in the closing scene of man’s earthly existence. The 
preachers and others who were selected for these endurances 
seem ever to have thought themselves committed in a partisan 
conflict : even in their appeals to the Lord Jesus, when the 
flames were kindling around them, they appear to be look- 
ing to the leader of a faction, which was engaged in an intense 
struggle with some other faction, and though a minority in 
this world, would become the majority and predominate in 
the world hereafter. 

There is much more of dignity connected with this species 
of suffering when we come to such men as Elliot, Russell, 
and Sidney. Perhaps even to them a slight tinge of the 
same taint adheres, evinced in their dying declarations for 
Protestantism and against Popery, and the defyingness of 
their devotion to the “‘ good old cause.” ‘The deduction is a 
small one, and leaves an immense superiority of moral 
grandeur to the political over the theological martyrs of our 
country. They fell under the axe of tyranny like stately 
sacrifices. Or in the lingering immolation of the dungeon, 
their collected faculties, lofty principles, and indomitable 
will, asserted, in the presence of despotism and of death, the 
true “ Monarchy of Man.” From mere sectarian martyrdom, 
from the mutual. burnings of bigots, one turns with prefer- 
ence to the deaths of even the French Revolutionists, men 
who were more in a heroic past than in a fanatical future, 
and while they seem (few of them) to have thought much 
of anything that was to befal them after the fatal stroke, 
yet lived to the last in the fact of having been sharers in 
that great national outbreak against ancient oppression. — Its 
chains had been riven; and if they subsequently played — 
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a losing game as to the political party to which they be- 
longed, yet had they contributed towards a magnificent 
event which the world always regards with mterest—and 
the spirit of which they hoped would eventually extend itself 
over the world. ‘There was no flinching in their deaths— 
there were no apprehensions or demonstrations of cowardice, 
save by the poor imbecile monarch, vainly struggling with his 
executioners on the scaffold, or bythe sanguinary Robespierre, 
who neither knew how to submit to or avoid the guillotine 
with dignity. The better portion of them seem like their 
hero, Danton, while they paid some tribute to nature and 
affection at the foot of the scaffold, to have said to them- 
selves, “no weakness ;” and if they did not, and could not 
like him say to the executioner,—“ Forget not to show my 
head to the people, it is worth looking at,’’—there were 
many who might have said to the historian—« Forget not to 
record our story, it will be worth reading.” 

The spirit of antagonism in death has extended itself even 
to unbelieving philosophers. I think there are traces of it 
in the affected jocosity of Hume, in his poor cold pleasantries 
about Charon, and the passage across the river of oblivion. 
We see it yet more distinctly combined with the irritable 
temperament of Voltaire, when dismissing the over-zealous 
priest with—“< Tease me no more about that man.” Other 
unbelieving philosophers have taken a higher and more 
dignified course than this, and one more in accordance with 
that of the heathen philosophers of antiquity. Such men as 
Bentham and Goethe, in the power of that practical analysis 
of which one was the great applier, and of that philoso- 
phical poetry in which the other, through so long a life, had 
possessed his being,—seem to have looked at the world 
as flowing on in the light of their own minds, as deriving 
much, and about to derive yet more from what they had 
done, and to have found that they could afford to disre- 
gard or to sink the question of immortality as it affected 
themselves personally. It became with them a matter 
of comparative disregard whether their individuality was to ~ 
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continue, or then to be extinguished—they merged self in 
the contemplation of the progressive condition of the human 
mind, in the immortality of the genius of humanity—an — 
immortality rendered more lustrous by the:contributions of 
their intelligence. 

If a well-authenticated récord of the reflections of a great 
mind conscious of the near approach of death be of most rare 
and difficult attainment, we may yet get some substitute in 
the writings of those by whom the power of abstraction from 
present objects and events has been carried further than or- 
dinary, and who have accustomed themselves to bask re- 
flectively in the clear light of truth. The Essay on Death, 
by Lord Bacon, a very brief and simple one, is a specimen 
of this kind, and contains much solid and profound wisdom. 
on the subject. “ Men fear death, (says he,) as children 
fear to go in the dark ; and as that natural fear in children 
is increased with tales, so is the other. Certainly, the 
contemplation of death as the wages of sin and the passage 
to another world is holy and religious; but the fear of it, 
as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations, there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of 
superstition. te ie 

«* Groans, convulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends 
weeping, and blacks and obsequies, and the like, show 
death terrible. It is worthy the observing, that there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it mates and 
masters the fear of death; and therefore death is no such 
terrible enemy, when a man hath so many attendants about 
him, that can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs 
over death; love slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief 


flieth to it; fear pre-occupateth it; nay, we read, after 


Otho the emperor had slain himself, pity, (which is the 
tenderest of affections,) proyoked many to die, out of mere 
compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort of fol- 
lowers o. 7, 7 | 
And then after mentioning how the identity of character— 
when character has been strongly marked, is preserved even 
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in the period of dissolution, he says—*“ It is as natural to die, 

as to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps the one is as 

painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit is 

- like one that is wounded in hot blood, who for the time. 
scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixt and bent 

upon somewhat that is good, doth avert the dolours of death ; 

but, above all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is nwne dimit- 

tis ; when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expecta- 

tions.” 

To obtain such, then, should be the object of life—and in 
obtaining them we shall probably find the best light that 
can be thrown upon death. I have not in these Lectures ad- 
verted to the opinions of the professors of the Mohammedan 
religion, because I only perceive in them an aggravation of the 
coarse, arbitrary, and dogmatic system, which we have traced 
in some forms of Christianity. Nor have | cited, to any extent 
at least, the works of professed theologians, because they are 
fraught in their remarks on topics of this kind with a con- 
ventional phraseology, with prescribed forms of expression, 
and have been usually composed under influences unfavourable 
to the free exercise of their own thoughts, or the simple com- 
munication of those thoughts to others. I have endeavoured 
rather by a general view of the conduct of large bodies, 
and by citations of what seemed most worthy from those 
whose minds and histories were most celebrated, to combine 
such few glimmering rays as might best act upon the dark- 
ness that impends over the close of life. The great mis- 
take about the two modes of being which death parts, I take 
to be the notion of their entire dissimilarity. Hence the 
fears of devout minds, and the confidence of superstitious 
ones: and, from its absence, the courage of those who have 
been in some great and good work ; and the dignity of 
superior intellects, whatever their opinions. The great ques- 
tion is, what is man’s mental and moral condition? That 
which is the record of the past is also the presage of the 
future. In what he is now, we best trace what he has been, 
and what he shall be: for on every reasonable and religious 
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. yo we mu 
tially. the 
sive, it 
vainly struggling after a luminousness which cannot be 
obtained, let us rather endeavour to condense, each for him- 


self, the light that does exist. In our moral being we see 


ticipate the continuance of a being essen- 


the rudiments of what we shall be; and if we cannot define .— 


” 


to ourselves what “strange thoughts” may ‘arise in our 
minds,” when death is known to be near, and has us within 
its grasp, we may at least approximate thereto; and by some 
moments, taken as opportunity serves, of introspection and 
reflectiveness, attain to portions even of prophetic truth: and 
if in such moments the importance of many objects and occu- 
pations undergo a change in its relative proportions ; if moun- 
tains sink and valleys rise; if interests dwindle into insig- 
nificance, and victories seem but vanities ;—while the realities 
of thought, and of affection, which had been regarded as 
incidentals of existence, grow more and more distinct to the 
mind, and more and more beautiful as they become more 
distinct, like soft music heard at night, when the din of day 
is subsiding into silence ;—and if then a plan of life simpler 
and purer than what may have been actually followed, but 
yet capable of accomplishment and of exerting its influences 
upon future years, unfold itself tothe mind, I think this may 
be received as a revelation and a guidance; as something of 
the light of eternity thrown upon the things of time—as 
spiritual truth apprehended by the soul when contemplating 
the world, whether consciously or unconsciously, by the 
sense of its own immortal nature. 


; however progressive, indefinitely progres- 
ay be i in its powers and faculties. Instead, then, of — 
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